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This study was undertaken to validate a curriculum * 
which integrated social studies, science, and musical concepts for 
firsi graders in terms of learner achievement. Learner achievement 
data were derived from 568 young learners in public schools. A 
four-group design which included one treatment group and three 
"control groups was used. These groups- wpre : a grade one sociomusic 
treatment group (n«317), a grade one separate subject comparison* 
group (n«102), a kindergarten cohort group (n=73), and a grade two 
cohort group (N=*76). The grade one treatment group experienced an 
integrated sociomusic cur r i culum *t aught ( by classroom tfeachers o? 
instructional aides. The three control, groups experienced separate 
subject instruction inSnusic, social studies, and science tauglit^by 
'subject mattsTsfte^ialists. All f<Jur groups were similar in terms of 
socioeconomic and ethnic characteristics and all four groups were 
administered the .same achievement instrument Analyses of data 
revealed significant differences between group performances in social 
studies', science r >and music concepts favoring the learner 
experiencing the .integrative approach. (RM) 
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^This inquiry was undertaken to validate a curriculum which 
integrated social studies^ science, and musical concepts, f or first 
graders in terms of learner achievement. The sample, 568 learners, 
included the following groups: grade one sociomusic treatment 
group, grade one separate subject control* group, kindergarten ' 
.cohort, and grade two Cohort. The grade one treatment curriculum 
consisted of two 30 minute sociomusic lessons/week for 15 weeks,' 
while the curriculum for the" grade one control learners consisted 
of separate subject organization in social studies, science 'and 
music oyer the same period of time. Analyses of data from the 
various groups of grade, one learners revealed significant 
differences hetween group performances in social studies, ' science, 
j and music concepts favoring the learners experiencing the socio- 
.music curriculum. Analysis of data gathered from the cohort 
groups revealed 'the content addressed in 'the curriculum typically 
had not been achieved prior' to grade one, but' tended" to be achieved 
•by grade two learners. 



• Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the, American Educational Research 
^^S^ Association (New York, NY, March 19, 1982). 
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4 • ' Evaluation o v f- A SocioTmisic Curriculum v 

for Young Learners ^ 

Extant literature reveals abundant thought and practice for 
i^tergrating music with other subject matter; however, there is' 
little empirical evidence for .the efficacy of combining music 
with other subjects/ The Arts in General/E&ucation (AGE) move- 
ment typifies this "literature . 'The definition and 'intent of 
AGE are: v ' * ' 

The arts are general education, which may, or 
may not require that the arts relate to each ' 
other, /necessarily combines learning in the arts 
with learning in cither fields. Humanities 
courses, that' merge the arts with English and 
history are one*°fprm of .the arts.. in general edu- 
cation . .:> Infusion of the arts into all*' subject 
matter is mutually beneficial: the arts enhance 
learning in other" subjects, and at 'the same 
time the; infiltration ^fto other subjects \ • 

improves learning in the^arts... To have merit, '. 
the approach should, guarantee that arts exper- 
iences - maintain their integrity within the 
integrated context. - -The 'arts process should 
, ' - not. be distorted for the sake of the- basics. 

(Fowler, -1978, p. 32) • 

: \ ' , 

, ; • \ ■ 1 

The Arts, Education and Americans Panel report indicates that 

gams in learner achievement in other- than the arts may be 

attributed to existing AGE programs (Rockefeller, 1977). 

However, the report concludes that "evaluation seems to be a 

nebulous. affair; with no clearly articulated criteria for" \ 

evaluating program effectiveness" (Rockefeller, 1977, p. 290). 

. \ ■ " * 

Fitaeberg (1980) echoes similar thoughts with the observation 

v th£t most evaluation of arts in education programs' have been 



rather 'soft,! concentrating on attittidd surveys of learners 
and/or teachers rather than on academic achievement of learners* 

Thus. the question remains, does, .the integrated instruction of • 

i * * • ' * 

musics with social studies an$ science effectively convey the 

concepts of music, social studies and science t:o grade one ,' 

learners?^ In particular , 'this inquiry^presents an evaluation 

of a curriculum plan which integrates social studies, science, 

and music concepts . for grade one learners. Questions, posed to 

guide this inquiry were : '€ . 

1. Is, there a difference between the inte- ' / 
grated curriculum and tHe separate subject- , . 
curriculum, in terms t of learner achievement 
.of social studies, science ,* and music con- 
cepts? ^ 



Is the sociomusic content common knowledege 
of bordering cohort groups, i.e., kinder- _ 
garten and grade two learners? ' , 

■ • .... ■*/ " 

* Methods. * " ' : 



Data Source : - Learner achievement data 1 for this inquiry . 
were derived from 568 "young learners who were members of intact 
classes in ongoing public school programs. A four-grou^ design 

. . ( . • ••.-*.• 

which included one treatment group and three control groups 

o > 

^as used. These groups were: a grade one sociora'tfsic ;j:riatr 
ment group (n=317), a grade one separate subject, .compVris ion 
group |(n=102) , a kindergarten cohort grx>up (np73') , and a grade 
two cohort. cyroup f (n=76,) . The grade one . treatment group exper- 
ienced an integrated sociomusic curriculum taught by clasSroafc; r 

teachers or instructional aides; .while the thiree control grouos 

% s 
experienced separate subject, instruction 'in music,' social 



studies, and science taught by^ subject matter ppecial;Lsts . All 
fout groups were similar in terms, of socioeconomic and ethnic 
characteristics; and' all four groups were administered the same 

:•/ • : 

achievement instrument. * / 

For the comparision of different curriculums it was important 
that^the' grade one treatment and the grade one comparison groups 
♦ represent similar j^pulations. , Both grade one groups, the ' 

treatment and the. comparison , comprised total population^ of ■ 

r 

girade one learners in separate schools of two separate school 
districts. Both schools* were bilingual, &ptally integrated,, low 
SES, south-central Tex'as schools, • The major difference between 
the two sc/h6ols was* in the* method of delivering social studies, 
science, and music to grade ohe learners. The comparison grade 
one learners experienced social studies , "science , and music as 
separate subjects presented at separate times by specialist 
teachers. The treatment grade one learners experienced social* . 
^studies, science, and music as intergrated subjects presented in 
a singular lesson period b^ classroom teachers or instructional 
aides. Collected data from th^ grade one separate subject - • 
comparison group were compared with those of the grade x one socio- ' 

music treatment group* to\determine the/dif f erence between .the 

/ ' \ * ' / 

^. two curricula in- terms of learner* achievement . * j 

. The kindergarten and graxie two cohort groups were iuntact 

classes from the same school as the treatment grbup. Performance 

data from the kindergarten and the gprade two cohort groups' were 
I 

used to assess the breadth of content included in' the sociomusic 
. treatment. - ' 



Treatment : ' The treatment consisted of 'two thirty-minute I 
sociomusic 1 lessons per w^ek for fifteen weeks. Each sociomusic 
lesson; plan stated specific behavioral objectives and associated 
concepts of social studies, science, and music. ■ Select^ musical 
^activities' facilitated the learning ' of the targeted learriing 
objectives. Each sociomusic lesson progressed from an intro- 
ductory musical activity'; ^through vi sua 1, ( verbal , artd motor exper- 
iences to learner recapitu_lation_of the to-be-learned .information 
An example of a sociomusic lesson plan is provided in figure «1. 



-r~r 



place figure 1 about here 

•• ' • ~~ ' * , • V 

aes? plans ware. taught by classroom teachers who partici- 

pated in weekly iriserVice activities, devoted tfo the so.ciomusic 

curriculum. Phase one of the , sociomusic inserviee program 

consisted bf three experiences described below: ' ' 

t First> all gr&de on© instructional 
persorihel, and the schooj. principal actively 
participated in an' e after school demonstration . 
* of the materials, methods, and' rationale of a 

complete'- socidmusic; lessqn . • J 
r ;^ : • " ' j 

( t 3 s~ Second, staff members individually I 
observed -the consultant teach a demonstration 
lesson to .their class in the music roomV 
/teachers, and aides 'were encouraged to partici-* 
pate with £heir students during the demon strs-. - 
tion lesson. • A ' ' , * 

* Third, 'each teacher and instructional , 
aide actually taught s the same lesson 'they had ' 
observed* while the consultant participated with 
the cla^s. The consultant was available to 
t assist and* encourage the teacher in his/her first 

experience of teaching music. 



Phases two and three repeated the phase one processes using 
new lesson plans and .material's. During the development <5f 
curficular elements, a music resource aide was trained by the 
consultant regarding the preparation and presentation^of socio- 
music lessons, to encourage the continuation! of the sociomusic 

t » 
curriculum when > the consultant's services would no longer be. 

available. 

"The comparison grade one treatment consisted of two 
thirty-minute music ' lessons per week throughout the School ^ 
year. Social studies and science curricula were delivered 
by clasfefoom teachers in the classroom. Music education was 
delivered by c a music specialist in ^the music room. The curricu- 

lum content of the comparison grade one^ and the sociomusic grade 

> 

one were Isimilar.in that both" adhered to the' social 's-fcudie?, 
science, and music contents recommended by the Texas Education 
Agency; and both incorporated guidelines set by professional 
organizations. * 

The achievement instrument was administered <td the grade 
one treatment group at the conclusion pf the 15 weeks - instruction 
ai treatment. However, it was not administered to the comparison 
grade one until the end of the school year in order to accomodate 
any differences in curriculum sequencing between the two schools. 

Instrumentation t A 20-item multiple ^choice picture 1:est" 
similar to the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts (Boehm, 1971) was 
de-signed byl one of the investigators an^ illustrated by' a 
•professional artist. This.-type of test minimized test bias 
by' eliminating, reading skill, as^a criterion- of measurement. Each 



test item contained three pictures, only one -of which 'illustrated 

the concept to be identified. Examinees were required to mark 

X on the picture, that illustrated the concept.* An example 

of 1 two test iteifts is provided in figure 2.- 
* * 

^ \ *° ^ 

place figure 2 about here 



The sample item (a) asked the examinees to show recognition 
of the body part that senses sound by marking an X on -the picti&re 
of that partipular bo4y part. The sample item (b) asked the 
examinee to show recognition of the .tambourine by marking an s 
X on- the picture of the tambourine. The cover page .of the 'test 
booklet- contained four practice items to insure that all 

examinees understood the directions, and were able to draw an X 

s 

on the appropriate .picture. . * 

ft 

The test required recognit'S^R of twenty grade one concepts 
including ten science/social studies items /^nine music items, 

and one attitude item. The ten item set was subdivided into 

i 

five social studies and five science items. Social studies items 
^included two* school safety and £hree geographical, concepts* 

Science items included three sensory organ and two seasonal climate 
* concpets. Music items included four ( rhythm -instrument, concepts, 
, th: 



three music symbol concepts', one mJlodlc ancl one rhythm concepts 



Reliability of the instrument was determined to be .73 

with the Kuder-Richardson formula-21\prdcedure while item, 

validity was assessed through a p^nel of judges with respect 
to item content and clarity of line drawings. . * 



a 



Test administration followed separate detailed instructions, 

No verbal information was .printed in tlie examinee's test booklet, 

■ \ V 
One of the investigators read each item aloud twice,, once in 

- , n » 

English and once in Spanish. The concept to be identified was 

given . extra- emphasis. A pause of approximately five .seconds ^ 

between each item allowed sufficient time for examinees to mark* 

* » « 

their booklets. Each item had one and only one correct answer. 

One of the investigators examined all leatner responses; and the 

accuracy of judgements was reviewed by an instructional aid,e 

following administration of the test, 

\ 

ResuJLta 

Analyses of the subject data with respect to research 

question one. .revealed a difference in achievement with respect 

to concepts in science/social studies, and music. These results 

are illustrated in figures 3 andrM , respectively. The mean 
performances in science/social studies &nd music attained by 



place figures 3 & 4 about here r 



the sociomusic treatment group exceeded those by the separate 
subject grade one comparison g^oup. While these values are 
illustrated Tn~figurGs 3 and 4, descriptive statistics a^e 
^provided in table ll \ 



place table 1 about here 



V 



The observed differences between thfe grade one .treatment * 
and control groups were also found to be statistically' different 
^ (p <\ .01) for achievement io both science/social studies and music, 

Analysis of the group data with rfespect to the second 
research question guiding tftis inquiry 'yielded an incremental 
increase in achievement across grade levels' on science/social * 
studies apd music:' Thfese incremental relations are apparent 
in figures 3 and 4. It is^ interesting to note however, that 
the grade one sociomusic treatment sfbup compared veiy favorably 
with the grade two' control group in science/social studies and 
actually^ exceeded this control group on music concepts. Statis- 
tieal 'comparisons across these groups are presented in table 2. ' 



place table 2 about here 



As table 2 indicates/ statistically significant differences 
occur across the four groups "for both science/social studies 
•and music. The variance accounted for by group membership in 
this investigation were 22%' for science/socikl studies Jind 47% 
for music. * - ^ 

4 

, \Discussion , 

. ' - - & 

The empirical findings- of this inquiry support the logical 

discussion set f orth. ±>y the Arts, Education and Americans Panel 

(Rockefeller, 1977). "And while the results of this s€udy 

were encouraging it would be unwise to suggest tfaaM incorporating 

music into science and social studies activities was solely 
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responsible for the observed outcomes. ^Rather , we support^the 
view, that thesfe findings occurred as a result of the sum of the 
'curriculum's structured parts which influenced sbciomusic lfearn<sr 
achievement.* Th^ curriculum' s stated objectives* instructional 
strategies/ and use of music as: a learning medium are thought 0 
to be the causal agents^ wh^fcch may explain the superior perfor- 
mance' of the treatment group. < 

• In conclusion, this evaluation of socipnujsic , an art£ in 
education curriculum, demonstrates the positive effects of 
integrating the instruction of music with science and social 
studies, 'in terms of 1 learner achievement in^all three* subjects. 
^Further, this inquiry on sociomusic provides basic methodolbgy 
for applying the arts integration theory by explaining instruc- 
tional strategies that ejnploy musical materials designed^ to 
promote learner^cognitive processing of specified concepts of i 
music, social /studies, and science. 
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SOCJOMUSIC LESSON ON FIVE SENSES 

Grade One Science Objective: The child will l?e aware that each person possesses several senses 
that operate in cengruence with each other; and certain organs aid us in our senses. 

Science Concepts: Skin/touch; eyes/sight; ears/sound; tongue/taste; nose/smell. 

• j • * 

Music Concepts: Sounds of- percussion instruments are made by striking either skins (drums)* , 
metals (cymbals, triangles, & bells), or woods (rhythm sticks). 

I. ENTRANCE ACTIVITY: "If You're Happy and You Know It" (parody by Brunk)-tape #900; acc. $276 

II: If you're happy and you know it touch your nose , (shout) How does.it feel?- til (repeat) 
If you're happy and you know it then your sense of touch will show it; " 
If you're happy and you know it touch your nose. ' : 

Sitting on floor inquire: " "What els#~ can we touch? what does it feel like to touch a 
kitten (ice, drum, skin, triangle, floor?") 

Science^ Objectives: Skin and the sense (feel) of touch, recognizing^ the feel of different 
textures aiid different temperatures and describing the way a thing feels when- it i^ touched 
(sensed) ,2>y the skin. c , 

. < * ° j 

Music Objectives: Keeping the beat of a song while singing and nioving in a 'circle, and 
enjoying ,3 group activity in music. 

II. 4^*87 JEW SONG; ''The Littlest Witch", (children's hallpv/een s.ong)-tape #02 a cc. #283 

% , ^/ * The tiniest witch yoi ever did see (triangles 7 beats JJ «U J J ) 



to the window and looked- at me. (sticks 7 beats I I \\ ,\\ \ \) 

1 S^ ed once or twice but ver y soon (cymbal crash 1 time VLJ^ ^ let ring 8 beats) 

- Aria flew to the moor. {Keyboard glissando going up 'J^^^P) 

• r Science Objectives: Relation between eyes/sight; ears/sound; and ou?r musical dependence on 
sight and sound * 1 , 

i 

Music Objectives: .Counting number of sounds each instrument is do play; seeing written music 
symbols which represent specific instrumental sound's; learning names of rhythm instruments 
being played v ; classifying instruments, as wood, metal, or skin percussions; recognizing that 
musical sounds can move from low to high pitch. . 

III. NEW SONG: "Come and Make Me A Rainbow" (Melody House Record MH-80)-tape #092; acc. #296 
^ Use large colored illustration of rainbow and emphasize the blessings of eyes and sight. 

IV. MOVEMENT ACTIVITY V; CREATIVE ACTIVITY VI. SONG ON SENSE OF SMELL VII. STUDENT'S CHOICE 

ERLQ3 

FIGURE *m An abbreviated sopiomusic lesson plan. ' 



\ 



(a) Test item three: "See pictures o.f the .eye, the ear, and the 

tongue. "Mark .the body part that senses sound 

Mark the ijody part thafr senses sound " (read aloud by the 'test 
administrator^: • ' j 



y - 




(b) .Test item sixteen: "Look at the instruments made of skin. Mark 
the tambourine ...... Mark the tambourine " (read aloud by 

the test administrator). 57 T 




? FIGURE 2. Two test items from the. learner achievement instrument, "X 
Marks the Thing," 
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Kindergarten- . Grade One 
GRADE LEVELS 



Grade Two 



* This value was obtained -from school district B while all other 
values were obtained fronuschool district A. . 



Legend : 



1 



treatment grade one 
comparison groups 
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FIGURE 4. A comparison of the sociomusic treatment .group with -grade 
level achievement of music concepts. < 
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. , , GRADE LEVELS • 

• * This value was obtained from school district B while^all 'other 
values were obtained from school 'district A. . 

* t 

Legend: — — treatment grade one ^ 
comparison groups v 

FIGURE 3. A! comparison of the sociomusic treatment group with grade 
level achievement of social studies and science concepts. 



TABLE 1 

* • ~* * 
Science/Social Studies and Music Achievement 



* 




Means , 


Standard Deviations, and Standard 

\ v * • 


i * 








Error of Means \ 9 

». 


i • / « 




Group' 


«, . 


Mean 
Scores 


Standard 
Deviation 


' . % » Standard Error 
, ; \ cff Means. 



\ 



Cohort KindergarteA 
(n = 73) 

* 

SS* 8.37 
f MU* 4.26 
Comparison Grade One 
(ri - 102) 

SS . 9.23 

MU 6*54 
Treatment* Grade One * 
(n = 317)" 

SS 9.72 
7.92 

Cohort Grade Two 
(n = 76) X . 



jss 

MU 
Overall 
(n = 568) 

SS 

MU 



9. 
6. 



80 
99 



9. 
7. 



49 
08 



/ 1.59 

4 

1.12 



1.13 
1;62 



0.55 
1.03 



0.52 



1.33 



0.98 
1.77 



0.19 
'0.20 



.11 
0.16 



0.03 
0.06 



0.60 
6.15 



0.04 
0.07 



* SS represents^ the social studies and science concepts.- 
q "* % MU repr^sehts the music concepts. I 



TABLE 2 

ANOVA Summary Table for Comparison of Treatment 
N and Cohort Groups : * 



Comparison 


Source 


DF 


1 

'ss 


MS 


F 


0)2* 




Social Studies anti 
Science Achievement 


. Groups V 


3 


, 118.97 


39.65- 1 


52.63* 


.218 




* 


. . Error 


564 • 


424.94 


0.75 ' 


1 

% 






Music Achievement 


Total 
Groups 


567 
3 


543.91 
8J35.18 


* . 

278.39 


( 

165.38* 


. 470 






Error 


564 


949.41 


1.68 










Total 


567 


1784.59 











* p. < .COOL- 



IE , ' 
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